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OUR SPEECH DRIVE 



REPRESENTATIVES OF COMMITTEES AND PRINCIPAL 
East High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 



GENERAL PLAN OF ENGLISH WEEK 

When Harry Lauder addressed the large audience in the Minne- 
apolis auditorium last winter he expressed great indignation and 
surprise that many whom he passed on the streets of America did 
not speak the English language but still adhered to their mother- 
tongue. So emphatic did he make the appeal to teach English 
to our foreigners that some of us were made to feel that though 
we are a polyglot nation we really have a language, one that we 
should be proud to use and to teach others to speak correctly. 
While this thought was lying latent, reports came from Indian- 
apolis and from the Illinois Teachers' Association of a Better English 
campaign, which had been carried on successfully in parts of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas City, and in sections of the South. 

As we read these reports we were made aware of how we daily 
mutilate our language with slang, illiterate expressions, and ungram- 
matical forms, and we wondered what we could do to help eradicate 
those errors which cheapen our language and make it such a difficult 
one for the foreigners to learn. About this time was circulated the 
question, "What can you as an English teacher do to be patriotic ?" 
As citizens most of us had bought Thrift stamps, War Saving 
stamps, and Liberty bonds, and had worked in some phase of the 
Red Cross. As teachers we had encouraged the reading of the 
biographies of our national heroes, the memorizing of patriotic 
poetry, the writing of patriotic themes, etc.; and now the oppor- 
tunity presented itself to make a drive against our common errors 
in speech. This drive became the chief topic for discussion in 
our English meetings. Having enlisted the enthusiastic aid of 
the department, we carried it before the faculty as a whole to see 
whether we could gain not merely a sanction for it but a hearty 
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co-operation. We made it clear to the faculty that in order to 
make this drive a success everyone must help not passively but 
actively. 

Our next step was to invite to a general meeting the principals 
of the eighteen grade schools from which we draw our pupils, 
together with three pupil representatives from each of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. The chief addresses at this time were 
made by the high-school students. The grade-school representa- 
tives, we are told, having taken copious notes, returned to their 
respective grades to reproduce what they had heard. 

Before the drive began a list of the more common errors, with 
their corrections, was sent to every member of the faculty, so that 
each one might be prepared and be on his guard. A critic was 
appointed in each class to note errors made in speech. These 
errors were tabulated and classified and will form a basis for the 
work in drill classes next semester. With these preliminaries we 
were ready for the drive. 

That the pupils might have a point of view different from what 
they had every day, we arranged a week's program as follows: 

On the Monday of that week Professor Thomas, the head of the 
English department at the University of Minnesota, talked to us 
on "Good English" and made the plea that we spend as much 
time and give as much attention to our speech as we do to our 
clothes. 

On Tuesday, East High School sent pupil speakers, a boy and 
a girl, to each of the East Side grade schools to do for them what 
Dr. Thomas had done for us. 

On Wednesday we listened to Mr. Lee, from Donaldson's 
department store, who spoke on "The Value of Good English in 
the Business World." 

On Thursday, Assistant Superintendent Webster told of the 
importance of a pleasing voice and correct pronunciation. He also 
conducted an old-fashioned spelling contest, the contestants being 
drawn from each year in the high school. 

We wound up the week by a big parade from the high school 
to the university where, on the campus, Bad English was buried. 
Then we marched to Northrup Field, where we were addressed by 
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the deans of the university on the value of good English to an 
engineer, to a lawyer, and to others who would wish to be at the 
head of their business. 

All through the week cartoons and posters reminded us what to 
say, and an exhibition of the best work in the school in all depart- 
ments constantly held ideals before us. 

Probably this seems to you, as it did to some of the children 
before the drive began, a waste of time and an excuse to free our- 
selves for a short time from daily routine. In commenting on the 
results of the week an English IV pupil wrote, " English Week was 
not what I expected it would be; it was much more. Of course 
I expected it would be along the line of better English, but it had 
greater magnitude than I had expected." Another wrote, "I 
thought we would just have a good time, omit some classes, have 
extra auditorium sessions, and a parade. This may have been 
partly true, but you should see the good it has done me and my 
family. After such a fuss has been made over English Week a 
person feels cheap to make any one of the errors that he made 
before English Week." 

A boy, commenting on the parade, said, "I think the parade 
did more than all the speeches in the auditorium or the spelling 
contest. It was there that the bare facts were placed before my 
eyes and not circulated to my brain through my ears. It was 
there that I saw and believed that slang and hackneyed expressions 
were disgraceful." 

Many were the suggestions that this Better English Week be 
an annual event, and some teachers have gone as far as to suggest 
the nature of the week's program for next year. 

As we of the English department look back at that English 
Week and ask ourselves, "Has it been worth while ?" we find our- 
selves ready to answer. An experience of one teacher will illustrate 
what most of us have felt. On the opening day of the campaign a 
group of teachers were talking among themselves, and before the 
conversation ended one said, "I have spoken four sentences, three 
of which contained an error." Another in that short time had 
made an error for which she had been corrected three times, and 
by noon she was heard to make the same mistake seven times. 
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Each time she took the correction and thanked us. When the 
week was over she said, "This has taught me one thing at least — 
to be more patient with the errors of my pupils. I had always 
thought that after I had corrected an error four or five times a 
pupil should not make that same error again. I can see as I never 
did before the value of drill." 

We have learned what a wonderful spirit of co-operation exists 
in our own school, and I think that the English department realizes 
as never before that excellent work is being done in other depart- 
ments. We have realized too that we have but to stretch our hands 
out to the grades on the one hand and the university on the other 
to find that both are willing to touch elbows with us and march 
forward in a common cause. 

Mistakes are still being made and doubtless will be as long as 
we speak the English language. We have at least shown the pupils 
that it is not clever to use slang, that it is worth while to substitute 
for slang words that may be used in polite society, that a great 
deal may be accomplished by the co-operation and good-will of 
all concerned, and that our own language is worth studying and 
worth keeping free from impurities. 

PLACARDS AND SLOGANS 

What a crowd of pupils in the hall long before school time on 
Monday morning, and what an unusual silence, not the silence of 
apathy, but the silence of surprise and interest! When the gong 
sounded, a subdued enthusiasm was carried to every room in the 
building. What had caused this quickening of the school pulse? 
Slogans and posters — more than two hundred of them, which 
jestingly and seriously enjoined all to mend their speech. 

The burden of producing these posters and slogans had not 
rested upon any one teacher or class. All had done something. 
English classes and faculty members had been asked to express 
their warnings in epigram and rhyme. A chairman had distributed 
these, giving poster suggestions to the art department, slogans 
which were to be printed on large sheets of paper to the mechanical- 
drawing department, and other mottoes and jingles to volunteer 
pupils. In some English classes pictures had been cut out of 
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magazines, pasted on cardboard, and appropriate suggestions 
added. Before Monday all of these had been put on the hall walls 
by six boys. 

One poster, "Spring Housecleaning," was the drawing of a large 
head containing compartments filled with objectionable English 
being attacked by a vacuum cleaner. Another showed the janitor 
carrying to the rubbish heap a basket of bad-English germs. In 
another a large foot was ejecting from the school a tramplike 
figure, Bad English. Below the well-known blue-clad sapolio 
women was printed, "We are going out to clean the English lan- 
guage." Beside a picture of a lady was, "The lady is sitting under 
the umbrella, not setting." "Eat, ate, eaten," was below the 
picture of a child eating breakfast food. 

The printed placards bore serious and humorous mottoes. 
Perhaps a few will suggest the character of all. 

Beware! Bad English is about. 

And it will get you if you don't watch out. 

Be patriotic; don't murder the language of your country. 

Up and down we'll chase "I done." 

With other bad English he's on the run. 

Acknowledge allegiance to Good English. 

Look to your words. They carry your message; make them worthy of 
their burden. 

"Aroint thee, witch," said the men of old, 
"Aroint thee, Ain't," say East's students bold. 

Banished by beast's decree: 
"Johnnie, he" and "Rosy, she." 

Down with "He don't." 
Hit him in the eye. 
Watch him squirm, 
And see him die. 

Eenie meenie miney mo, 
"He come" and "He seen" 
Will have to go. 

"As tall as he" is proper speech, 
And "It is I" you ought to reach. 
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THE EXHIBITION 

As one phase of our English Drive, to stimulate interest in the 
improvement of our written language several of the departments 
in East High School exhibited the most careful work of their various 
classes. 

The general-science exhibit consisted of diagrams of different 
parts of the human anatomy, with detailed explanation of each 
organ. 

The typewriting and stenography display showed the progress 
from the first lesson in typewriting to the advanced work. Exhib- 
ited with each typewritten paper was a sheet of the stenographic 
notes for the same lesson. Different types of business letters and 
correctly addressed envelopes were also included. 

The history department mounted several papers explaining the 
process by which an "A" could be earned in history. Several 
large sheets of mounted cartoons were displayed under the heading 
"Cartoons are to history what epigrams are to English." The 
best examples of map-making indicated the importance and value 
of map-study as a means to the better understanding of the present 
war and the modern world-problems. 

The English exhibit proper consisted of papers from all four 
classes. Representative of the Freshmen work were simple narra- 
tive tales. The Sophomores contributed examples of the different 
types of exposition, outlines of essays studied, and original editorials 
on the Great War and the questions of vital importance to the whole 
world. The Juniors displayed critical essays on Shakespere's 
plays, characterizations of his heroes and heroines, and the serious 
types of poetry, such as the sonnet, the ode, and the ballad. The 
Senior work plainly showed the progress made from the Freshman 
year not only in expression of thought and technique but in the 
depth of thought itself and in a keener appreciation of the meaning 
and beauty of literature. 

The Latin section was especially valuable, for it explained in a 
forcible way, by means of posters and slogans, the great benefit 
of the study of Latin, the help it gave the student in a better com- 
prehension of his own language, and the improvement it brought 
about in the sentence structure of his own written work. One 
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placard with the heading, "Classic writers use a large percentage 
of Latin derivatives," bore extracts from Shakespere, Bacon, and 
Ruskin, with the derivatives underlined in red. Another, with 
the announcement that "Latin makes the English language more 
intelligible," had a list of prefixes such as, dis-, ex-, in-, per-, ad-, 
con-, de-, pre-, re-, with their different meanings. One poster 
entitled " Many of our war words had a beginning in Latin " showed 
a list of Latin words, hostes, avis, miles, nauta, helium, ojfensis, 
captivus, and the English words derived from these sources. 
Another chart with a large colored illustration of a soldier firing 
a cannon was labeled miles-milites, and below in large print were 
eight English words from this one Latin source. Actual Latin 
words which have not been changed since the time of the Romans 
were classified on one placard as "Naturalized Citizens." That 
modern journalism abounds in Latin derivatives was proved by 
mounted headings from the daily newspapers, with those words 
derived from Latin underlined in red. 

That Latin aids in the correct spelling of English was proved 
by typewritten lists of the spelling requirements for each term of 
English, with those words derived from Latin underlined in red. 
Some of the other posters displaying Latin papers were as follows: 
"Two-thirds of the Words in the Dictionary are of Latin Origin"; 
"Learn meanings of prefixes and roots"; "Let Latin help you to 
enlarge your vocabulary"; "Latin students avoid the 'no 
sentence' fault by finding the main verb first"; "Latin trains the 
student to handle long involved sentences in English"; "Who 
and Whom Cause No Trouble to Latin Students," and many others, 
the enumeration of which space forbids. The Virgil students gave 
evidence in eloquent English that the study of the myth in Virgil 
helped the pupil better to understand the literature of his Senior 
year and brought forward to strengthen their testimony quota- 
tions from Milton, Shakespere, Spencer, and Dryden. One Senior 
girl in a carefully executed pen-and-ink wheel with 29 spokes 
showed that the word bonus modifying 29 different nouns has as 
many different meanings. 

The exhibit as a whole impressed the pupil with the fact that 
the lessons learned in his English class, the rules for grammar and 
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good usage, and the conventions of correct speaking and writing 
were of value in every one of his studies in school and out of school 
and impressed him with the fact that the world judged him from 
his manner of expression. 

THE SPELLING CONTEST 

Wednesday, in all English classes, contests in spelling were con- 
ducted, the prize in each class being a Thrift stamp. The words 
in these contests included those required for the term of English 
which a class was studying. Thursday, the much-anticipated 
spelling match took place. Excitement for two weeks had run 
high. Everyone wanted to enter the contest. A week before the 
"spell-down" one hundred and forty-six contestants clamored for 
an opportunity to compete, and finally a committee of teachers 
had to condense the number of contestants to forty-eight, with a 
waiting list. These forty-eight were selected from the four grades, 
twelve representing each class and wearing placards indicating 
their class. Squares lettered in green were worn by Freshmen; 
oblongs, in yellow, by Sophomores; triangles, in blue, by Juniors; 
circles, in red, by Seniors. 

Assistant Superintendent W. F. Webster gave a talk on " Cor- 
rect Pronunciation and Enunciation," after which he summoned 
the contestants to the stage. Four hundred seventy-seven words, 
comprising the entire list on the English bulletin, were supplemented 
by a special reserve list prepared by Mr. Webster. After all the 
words on the bulletin had been announced, forty students still 
remained on the stage. Such words as "subpoena," "syringe," 
"hippopotamus" rapidly reduced the ranks, until a Senior and a 
Freshman remained. The Freshman put an " i " in "hypothecate," 
and the Senior spelled the word correctly. Thereupon a baby 
bond was presented to the Senior who had spelled down the school. 

THE ENGLISH PARADE 

As 1918 was a year of parades the English Drive closed with a 
parade on Friday. The organization for this event was simple but 
effective. Each English class was made a unit of the parade, and 
all preparations were made during the English class-period. This 
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created great interest and activity in the English classes without 
disturbing the other classes. Practically every pupil in the school 
was thus included in one "feature" of the parade, and there was 
no duplication of activities. 

A list of features was prepared by the teacher chairman of the 
parade, and each class selected one to carry out. The other 
teachers in the building were assigned to the English teachers as 
assistants in the work of preparation. Thus every teacher was 
called into service. Sometimes two or more classes joined in 
presenting one "feature." One of the older boys, a home guard, 
suggested that the parade be organized on military lines, each class 
being led by a captain who should act as drill sergeant. The 
suggestion was acted upon; the young home guard was appointed 
grand marshal; captains were elected by classes; and the grand 
marshal drilled the captains before school at 7:30 A.M. After 
two weeks the captains were ready to take their classes out on the 
lawn or paved street for drill during class-period. Each class was 
allowed two drill-periods. There was no confusion or license, as 
everyone took the matter seriously. 

Caps of the school colors, red and white, were made of cr&pe 
paper by members of classes. These were to be worn in the march 
by all the pupils, unless they had special head dresses. This was 
a very effective feature of the parade. Banners for each division 
were made of the same shape, size, and color, white with red letter- 
ing. The procession was headed by the American flag and the 
East High English Drive banner. Then followed the "shock 
troops," bearing white and red pennants; then the Death Battalion, 
girls in white middies; then Uncle Sam and the Goddess of 
Liberty, followed by the Patriotic Division. Next came Good 
English, a white-robed queen, followed by Bad English, represented 
by two strapping youths in chains; in turn followed All Americans, 
Business English, the Library, the History Division, Latin Citizens, 
the Algebra group led by Euclid, bearing aloft a real "square on 
the hypothenuse " ; and the Parts of Speech, in orderly array. 
These were followed by representations and representatives of all 
the school clubs: the Splash Club, Tennis Club, Hi-Y Club, Girls' 
Club, the Orient (the school paper), and the Cardinal (the Senior 
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publication). Large delegations from the eighteen grade schools 
in the district followed. Bringing up the rear and as a grand climax 
came the Lord High Executioner with a mighty ax, and after him 
the fateful "block," marked "Wooley." These were followed by 
a rabble, the whole tribe of Bad English: Poor Grammar, the 
Slang Family, Hackneyed Expressions, all led by a veritable 
slattern — Gum-chewing Liz. After these abominable creatures 
came their tombstones which were to be placed on the university 
campus seventeen blocks away. Some of the epitaphs were as 
follows: 

Slang 

Remember, friends, as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I; 
As I am now so you will be. 
Prepare for death and follow me. 

Here lie / got and You Seen 
Long may their ashes rest. 
J got of the English week died, 
You seen by East's request. 
Try and fought a losing fight. 
Try to put him out of sight. 
Try and's quite under the weather 
Try To's with us now forever. 

At the very end came a band of white-robed dancing maidens 
who fittingly closed the procession. The line formed at ten o'clock 
(no school that day). The procession marched through the busi- 
ness streets and then to the university campus where the line of 
march wound back and forth in lines doubling and redoubling, a 
very impressive and brilliant sight. Pupils paused at the campus 
knoll in front of the library building and placed the tombstones, 
while the dancers danced a joyful burial dance. After the ceremony 
the line of march was taken up again to Northrup Field, where the 
deans of the Colleges of Education, Engineering, Law, and Science, 
and Literature and the Arts addressed the pupils on the value of 
good English. At twelve o'clock the exercises were over. 

The whole week was a great success. Every pupil in the school 
took part; the order was excellent; and all the pupils felt that they 
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were doing something worth while and at the same time were 
having a "good time." 

English Week at Holland School' 

The Good English Drive was begun in the Holland School Monday, 
April 29. 

Slogan committees, jingle committees, and poster committees were 
appointed, and the result was that many posters decorated the walls during 
the week. The slogan chosen was "Tag Your English." A strip of paper 
bearing the words "Tag Your English" was secured for everyone. For each 
mistake made by the pupil or teacher a check decorated the strip. The 
majority of the checks represented such mistakes as them for those, youse for 
you, if for whether, like for as, ain't for am not, John, he for John, done for did, 
seen for saw, borrow for lend, brung for brought. 

Thursday the VIII A's had a spelling contest. Three hundred words, 
including one hundred "demons," were selected. After forty-five minutes, 
thirteen were still standing. Tuesday, when the spelling was concluded, a 
prize of two Thrift stamps was awarded to Mary Mazurko, the champion 
speller of the class. 

The good effects of English Week were shown in the four-minute speeches 
on the Third Liberty Loan. 

Every one of us certainly appreciates the invitation of the East High 
School which enabled us to participate in the grand parade Friday. 

Agnes Fleischman 

Secretary, VIII A Class 

Good English Week 3 

Sidney Pratt School was very glad to join East High School in the celebra- 
tion of "Good English Week." 

During the week the departmental pupils at Sidney Pratt wore cards 
upon which they checked their mistakes. When these cards were collected 
it was found that ain't had been used ninety-nine times, a double subject 
forty-eight times, unnecessary say thirty-two times, unnecessary why twenty- 
four times, don't for doesn't twelve times, seen for saw ten times, that there 
eight times, and this here three times. 

On Wednesday afternoon a business man and patron of our school, 
Mr. William Kunze, spoke to us on " Good English and Its Value to the Busi- 
ness Man." The two points he tried to impress upon our minds were, first, 
to learn what we learn definitely when we learn it; and secondly, that good 

1 Contributed from the grade schools to the East High School paper. 

'Ibid. 
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English cannot be acquired quickly, that it takes a lifetime to build up, bit by 
bit, one's command of the English language. It was a very interesting talk 
and greatly enjoyed by the pupils. 

An old-fashioned spell-down took place on Thursday, four pupils from 
each class being chosen, twenty-four in all. Harold Henning of the 8A 
class was the winner and was awarded four Thrift stamps. 

The general opinion is that " Good English Week " has been a great success 
and has directed our attention to the common, everyday mistakes which we 
are all trying to improve. Such campaigns are good occasionally, as they 
arouse a keener interest even in so common a thing as our own language, 
which we are apt to take as a matter of course. 

Ruth Haugen 

VIII A Class 



NUMBER OF CASES OR ERRORS MADE DURING ENGLISH WEEK 



Lack of agreement (subject-verb) 367 

Slang 189 

Indefinite: it, they 120 

Faulty reference 115 

Use of you no 

He don't, it don't 103 

can for may 93 

kind of a 90 

Double subject 87 

ain't 87 

Adjective for adverb 72 

haven't no 57 

try and 53 

this here — that there 52 

got, have got 51 

misuse of cute, mad, awful, grand 50 

hadn't ought 47 

real for very 47 

in back of 44 

quite a few 30 

sure for surely 29 

Misuse of nice, fix, good, fine .... 24 



go and 24 

quite for very 23 

would of, might of 17 

them for those 17 

He come 17 

lay for laid 17 

end up, write up 15 

like for as 16 

their for one's 14 

has went 12 

different than 12 

their lor his 7 

who for whom 6 

Misplacing of only 5 

laid for lay 6 

set lor sit 5 

leave go 4 

Indefinite which 2 

whom for who 2 

raised for rose 2 

laid for lain 1 



This report has been compiled by Misses Wynne Lackersteen, Genevieve 
McDill, Adelaide Ber, Bridget Hayes, Elizabeth Rich, teachers, and S. W. 
Ehrman, principal, of East High School. 



